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‘** Amor serbere jussit.” 
f —_-________ | 


Physicians neither understand the Nature or Cure of 
Fevers, Inflammations, Fluxes, Affections of the 
Spleen and Liver, Apoplexies, Palsies, Spasms, &c. 


In the preceding numbers, we have shown the per- 
nicious and fatal effects resulting from the principal 
means made use of by physicians to restore the sick 
to health. We have pointed out the deleterious and 
destructive influence they have on the human frame ; 
so far at least, as relates to the practice of physic. 
Would the limits of our work permit, we might treat 
particularly of every disease, and prove that each 
one is improperly and injudiciously managed. When 
we consider, however, that we have expatiated at large 
on the mode of treating almost all disorders, such an 
attempt seems superfluous. It may be said, in short, 
that in all inflammatory affections, blood-letting is the 
only thing relied upon for alleviation or cure ; and we 
trust we have exposed this absurd and dangerous prac- 
tice. In chronic and other complaints, mercury, and 
ether minerals, are the grand specifics ; the horrible 
effects of which have also been laid before the reader. 
In corroboration of the sentiments contained in this 
publication, we subjoin the testimony of Dr. Donald- 
son, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, whose statement shows that 
physicians neither understand the nature or cure of 
fevers, inflammations, fluxes, affections of the splees 
and liver, apop‘exies, palsies, spasms, &c. &c. 

Dr. Cole, of Worcester, suggested the idea, that the 
proximate cause or nature of fever, depends on a 
laxity or debility of the brain and origin of the nerves 
Bozelli and Cole were the only persons, who prior 
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to the celebrated Hoffman, considered the nervous 
system to be the seat of the proximate cause of fever. 
These doctrines of the preternatural acrimony of the 
nervous fluid of Bozelli, of Italy, of nervous laxity or 
debility of Cole, and spasm and atony of Hoffman, were 
imbibed by the celebrated Dr. Cullen, of Scotland, 
and have been implicitly believed by almost all physi- 
cians of modern Europe, with very little alterations, 
in the manner of explaining them. 

Dr W. Cullen, of Edinburgh, adopted the doctrine 
of spasm and atony of the extreme arteries, and labour- 
ed hard to explain the proximate cause or nature of 
fever as consisting of this universal spasm, produced 
by the remote causes of the disease, or rather the vis 
medicatrix nature ; which suppositions of the nature 
of fever, says Dr. Jackson, are mere subterfuges, and 
mysterious ways of acknowledging the grossest igno- 
rance of the subject, and adds, that the proximate 
cause of fever is a certain peculiar state of the body, 
on which the disease, or the subsequent parts of the 
disease, necessarily depend. It is, in short, the first 
essential action of the febrile cause ; but this actien is 
so intricate, and difficult to be discovered, that physi- 
cians have sought for it in vain, for more than two thou- 
sand years. The ancients were satisfied with the ideas 
of preternatural heat, excited in the heart, and commu- 
nicated to the rest of the body by means of the blood, 
animal spirits, or nervous influence ; and the moderns 
have adopted the no less erroneous doctrine of a spas- 
modic affection of the moving fibres, and weakened 
action of the nervous system. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, implicitly imbi- 
bed the doctrines of Brown and Darwin, in opposition to 
those of Gullen. He boldly asserts, that the essence 
of fever consists in anirregular action, or an absence of 
the natural orderof motion, produced or invited b 
predisposing debility ; that every fever consists of in- 
creased excitement, and is seated in the blood vessels ; 
and that all the local affections, called pleurisy, angina, 
phrenzy, inflammation of the liver, dropsy, of the head, 
consumption of the lungs, inflammations of the liver, 
stomach, intestines, kidneys, and all other external and 
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internal parts,are the mere symptoms only of an ori- 
ginal and primary disease of the sanguiferous system, 
excepting in some local affections of the viscera produc- 
ed by injuries, which bring the whole sanguiferous 
system into sympathy. The irregular action of the 
arteries, constituting fever, consisted, according to hit 
erroneous theory ina spasm, convulsion, heat, itching, 
aura dolorifica, and in suffocated excitement, which 
five constituents of preternatural action of the blood 
vessels, are imaginary creatures or beings of a vision- 
ary brain, drawn from the celebrated and hypothetical 
systems of Cullen, Brown, and Darwin. He further 
adds, that there is only one exciting cause, and that is 
excitement ;so he makes all fevers to consist of an 
excess of excitement, which raises the powers of cir- 
culation to a degree incompatible with the enjoyment 
of health, inducing morbid actions, motions, sensations 
and operations, in the animal economy. 

Thus we might trace the opinions of physicians in 
the different periods of time, and in different nations, 
respecting the real nature of fever, we might show 
the relative ignorance of all men on this great subject, 
and fully evince their defects in the knowledge of the 
nature and cure of diseases, in all preceding ages, by 
the testimonies of their own writings; whereby the 
whole science has been overwhelmed with floods of 
errors and erroneous systems from the time of Hip- 
pocrates down to the present age of learning and eru- 
dition ; we might easily show, that the whole art of 
medicine has been distracted by disputations and revo- 
lutions of its theories, and that it continues still to 
fluctuate on the ocean of visions and ‘uncertainties, 
and theoretical hypotheses, of its cultivators, who 
have either wished to exalt their names by the intro- 
duction of new systems and doctrines, or have labour- 
ed hard to acquire riches by seme egregious imposi- 
tions on mankind ; and that very few have desired to 
advance the science and art of medicine, in order to 
confer the most gratuitous and lasting benefits on their 
fellow creatures. But time would fail us to speak of 
the various systems of medicine, and review their 
aumerous treatises, and I shall, therefore, open to 
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view the doctrines of the schools of medicine of the 
present times, and shall then proceed to explain the 
doctrine of the nature of fever, which I bave disco- 
vered in these my days. : 

I was educated under the influence of the Grego- 
rian doctrines of the Edinburgh school of medicine ; I 
was taught the theory of medicine as delivered in his 
Conspectus, and was exercised in the Cullenian disci- 
pline, divested of all his hypothetical errors of spasm. 
and atory of the extremities of arteries. | learned all 
the branches of the medical science under the distin- 
guished and erudite professors of the most celebrated 
university and sehool of medicine in the world. 1 
always embraced plausible truths, and rejected visibie 
errors, in theory and practice; I admitted doubtful 
hypotheses to have no place in my mind, to influence 
my future practice. Even during my discipleship, | 
thought for myself, and digested their instructions with 
an unfettered and independent judgment and reasoning, 
and I had no sooner completed my studies of the theo- 
retical and practical science of medicine, and other 
branches of learning, in the college of Edinburgh, than 
I repaired to the schools of London, so famous for an- 
atomy and piysiology. 

Having finished my intended course in the metropo- 
lis of the British empire, I launched into practice, 
under the auspices of a real imitator of the Edinburgh 
school, and a follower of Clark, Blane, Lind, Thomas, 
&c. and soon had ample opportunities of witnessing 
the great insufficiencies of the medical practice of the 
present day, in the hands of the most skilful adminis- 
trators and practitioners. In this situation I soon had 
occasions to dissent from the doctrines of the schools, 
but years elapsed before I could bring myself to devi- 
ate from the practice which they, and the most esteem- 
ed authors, taught in their instructions and works. I 
hesitated in the old road until I should discover a new 
way by experience and observation, to keep me from 
stumbling on the dark mountains uf doubts and errors. 
I consulted all the most celebrated writings of ancient 
and modern physicians ; I searched for light in vain, 
to direct my steps. 
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During my peregrinations in the East-Indies, in the 
years 1810, ’11, °14, °15 and °16, I had many oppor- 
tunities of trying every method of curing diseases of 
all descriptions, and of proving the virtues and effica- 
gies of all remedies commonly employed by practi- 
tioners, as well as of* making all necessary alterations 
in former modes of treatment, and in the choicq@of 
remedies. Fevers, fluxes, inflammations, affections 
of the spleen and liver, apoplexies, palsies, spasms, 
&c. were the great diseases that first attracted my at- 
tention, being under my own care and treatment in 
those warm regions, and I was extremely mortified to 
find all my remedies ineffectual to reduce, remove, or 
subdue many of those distempers, by the common 
method of treatment ; and my pride was humbled at 
the repeated disappointments I encountered, in being 
baffled to cure them with the common remedies, car- 


ried to the same extent, and administered with the - 


same diligence, as recommended in books, or by pro- 
fessors of medicine ; | administered purges, barks 
and wine, with the utmost rigour, in all cases of inter 
and remittent fevers ; I exhibited saline purges, opi- 
ates, mercuriais, sudorifics and nutrients, in cases of 
dysentery, and found them all ineffectual to arrest 
the progress of fevers, or to cure the affections of 
dysentery, in many severe cases of those distempers. 
! could not produce an immediate crisis in fevers, nor 
remove the agonies of fluxes ; they still continued to 
return, or to torture my patients, in defiance of all the 
remedies that have been recommended by Drs. Blane, 
Lind, Clarke, Chisholm, Cullen, Thomas, Philip, 
Hoffman, Boerhaave, Brown, Ferriar, Fordyce, Cur- 
rie, Darwin, Jackson, Wright, Fowler, Trotter, Hay- 
earth, Heberden, Lieutaud, Huxham, Russell, Mac- 
gregor, Falconer, Desgenettes, Milne, Dewar, Bisset, 
Warren, Pringle, Buchan, Churcbhill, Friend, Mead. 
&c: who are supposed to have delivered the senti- 
ments of the medical schools in their days. Neither 
were the remedies employed by the most noted of the 
ancients, as Hippocrates, Celsus, Galenus, Asclepiades, 
Themiston, Erasistratus, Diocles, Praxagoras, Aristo- 
‘eles, Herophilus, Heraclites, Apollonius, Sextius Ni 
11 
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ger, Julius Bassus, Oribasius, Alexander, Atius, Pau 
lus, Palladius, Actuarius, Khrasis, Avicenna, Avez- 
zoar, Averhoes, Alsaharavius, Constantinus, Hermes, 
Al Tamini, Abul Pharagius, Ali Ebno, L’Abbas, Al 
Malice Hoamti, &c. among Egyptians, Grecians, Asi- 
atics, Chinese, Africans, &c. (see our history of 
medicine,) more successful in curing febrile distem- 
pers. Having read and studied the medicine of the 
ancients and moderns, I was able to choose those 
remedies, proposed in their writings, best calculated 
to cure disorders of the human frame, in all climates 
of the earth, and employ them to the greatest advant- 
age; but without the knowledge of the real nature 
of fevers and fluxes, I still laboured in the dark, and 
could not effect, in all cases, by the use of such reme- 
dies, a solution of the disease under my care, with 
any degree of certainty of success, in the commence- 
‘ment of the distemper; I was unacquainted with the 
principle on which those remedies acted to bring them 
to a favourable crisis ; | longed for that day when my 
knowledge of the nature of the diseases, and of the 
virtues of the remedies employed to cure them, 
would enable me to cure the severest of them at 
pleasure, and to liberate my fellow creatures from 
the iron grasp of mortal affections. 

I then supposed, that all fevers were of the nature 
of inflammation, from the circumstances of persons 
being seized with agues and fluxes, on the sudden 
change of weather from heat to cold, and that an in 
flammatory affection of some of the internal organs 
existed in every given case of fever, although I had 
no opportunity at that time of demonstrating this fact 
by dissections, as all the men under my care recovered 
from their agues, by the power of purging, and 
sweating, and nourishing, which I employed to cure 
them. But having arrived in New-York in 1816, I 
soon had an opportunity of attesting the truth of my 
conjectures and inductions, by dissections of the be 
dies of those who had died of fevers. 

After discovering the real nature of all acute dis- 
tempers, which had been hid for so many ages, and 
-still was latent to the physicians of the present day, I 
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began to lament the universal ignorance of the pro- 
fessors of medicine, respecting the nature of diseases, 
and to think, that the science was more in its intimacy 
than the practice of medicine, which had received the 
various improvements of Botallus, Sydenham, Hamil- 
ton, Armstrong, Jackson, Lommuus, Hillary, Maclasty, 
Bancroft, Rush, Johnson, &c. 

From that day till the present, [never have used the 
remedies commonly prescribed by writers on medicine, 
neither have I followed the doctrines of the schools in 
the treatment of febrile diseases ; I determined that no 
other patient of mine should ever become a victim to 
the common old treatment pointed out by professors of 
medicine, and authors of medical books. In the full 
belief of the doctrine which experience had taught me, 
that every fever consists of an inflammation of some of 
the internal viscera or organs of the body, I proceeded, 
in all cases under my care, to direct my remedies and 
means to annihilate that local inflammation; and I 
soon had the pleasure of seeing almost all my patients 
recover from fevers, in the space of two, three, four, 
or five days, whereas, according to the old method of 
treatment followed by my contemporaries, patients la- 
boured a month, six weeks, two or three months, un- 
der a violent fever and its fatal dregs, and either died 
or were restored by the mere efforts of nature, or lan. 
guished under the irremediable consequences of such 
distemper, during the remainder of their lives, in mise- 
ry and infirmity. 

"Thus it may be perceived, by the foregoing collec- 
tion of facts, how I came to possess a new doctrine and 
theory of fevers, and to institute a. new method of 
treatment on the foundation of a sure and certain prin- 
ciple of practice, deduced from this doctrine, in the 
use and application of remedies, more rational and suc- 
cessful than appears in any system of medicine ever 
exhibited in ancient or modern times, as far as 1 know, 
by the annals of medicine ; and I new come forward to 
pen the discovery for the general benefit of mankind, 
In doing this, 1 shall be under the absolute necessity 
ef exposing and rejecting all former opinions respect- 
ing the proximate causes or nature of diseases; I 
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shall have te combat the errors of the learned and ig 
nerant, both in the theory and practice of medicine, 
I shall be forced to reject all the erroneous doctrines 
ef the schools in which I was educated ; I shall have 
to defend my sentiments against all the invidious ma- 
lignities and contumelies of mine enemies, in essaying 
the permanent establishment of the rational and experi- 
mental practice of these arts, on the basis of infallible 
principles deduced from and depending on the truthe 
and facts which I have discovered in the nature of these 
diseases, by experience, observation, reflecting and 
reasoning, so absolutely necessary to be known before 
we can succeed in practice. Many self-confident and 
ignorant pretenders to the science and art ef medicine, 
are inclined to suppose that no errors exist, in the pre- 
sent theories of the enlightened schools of Kurope and 
America, to combat, in the treatment of diseases since 
the rise of that bright luminary of the profession, Dr. 
Thomas Sydenham, the light of England, and the glory 
of the nation, who faithfully combatted the errors of 
medicine, and conquered the enemies of the progres- 
sive art. But it appears to me that the improvements 
Sydenham made in the practice, had no influence on 
the theory of medicine, and, like the new and glorious 
suggestions of Diocles, produced no effects on the doc- 
trines of posterity, and were exposed to perpetual 
fluctuations, for want of the principles of ¢» infallible 
system of practice, which never could nave been 
changed with the varied opinions of theorists in suc- 
ceeding ages. Sydenham, in reforming the practice of 
medicine, still adhered to the old doctrine of the 
schools, adopting the theory of fevers, that maintain 
the opinion that fever is an excitement of the blood 
vessels, produced by an excess of stimulus, which cre- 
ates what the physicians call an inflammatory action in 
the system. He also supposed, that a mineral exhala- 
tion from the bowels of the earth was an additional stim- 
ulus ; that a concoction of the humours happened in 
fever ; ; that morbific matter in the system produced 
the symptoms of diseases ; that putrid diseases were 
the mere effects of that stimulus, &c. ; which theories 
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he imbibed from the books of the ancients, as they 
were received in that day by the moderns of Europe. 

In fact, no physician whose works I have read, no 
professor of medicine whom | have heard speak on 
the nature of diseases, has ever discovered, or even 
hinted at, the nature of fevers ; all have delivered theo- 
ries, which amount to open acknowledgments of their 
ignorance of it; or have candidly professed the uni- 
versal ignorance of all physicians in the world, of the 
former and present times, respecting the nature of 
these diseases. 

I observed the plan of cure followed by the East-In- 
dians in fevers. I saw the practitioners cure the most 
vehement cases of intermittent fevers in the space of 
a single day, with such a mathematical precision and 
certainty, as I never beheld in any region of the earth ; 
by purging, vomiting and sweating.* I perceived 
that they also cured without knowing the nature of 
the disease, or the principles of their practice ; and 
was led to believe all diseases curable, if we could 
only discover the remedies against them, and would 
apply these remedies in due time and to sufficient ex- 
tent, to effect these possible ends. Their method of 
treatment consisted in the administration of a medicine 
that effectually purged and vomited their patients, who 
were obliged at the same time to use the steam bath 
and to drink abundantly of warm teas until copious or 
profuse sweat was produced, and the fever was me- 
chanically reduced, leaving nothing to be done by fee- 


* The East-Indians are the only people in the world who 
practice medicine with any degree of success. Their skill is 
exemplified in their manner of treating the diseases here men- 
tioned ; instead of rendering the patient worse by the lancet, 
mercury, &c. they cure a fever in the space of two days witha 
* mathematical precision, by vomiting, sweating, and purging, 
the most rational, and powerful method that could be adopted. 
‘They reject bleeding as the most absurd treatment imagina- 
ble ; and make use of vegetable productions. A gentleman well 
conversant with the Chinese, stated not long since, that in 
travelling through the largest cities in India, not a single imdi- 
vidual could be seen with the loss of a limb; their treatment 
prevents, the necessity of amputation. 
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ble nature, as the ancienf and modern practitioners of 
Europe were accustomed to do many ages prior to the 
days of Botallus and Sydenham. 

Having acquired a knowledge of these things rela- 
tive to the nature of febrile diseases, | was induced to 
abandon the common plan of treatment, and to institute 
a new method of curing them with tle use of new rem- 
edies ; but in the course of my investigations, I learn- 
ed from the annals of medical history, that there could 
be no advantage in deserting the old path, until | had 
found a new one, well paved with the solid rocks of ex- 
perience, observation, ratiocination, and induction, in 
which I would meet no impediments to my course of 
rational practice. On the consideration of this cir- 
cumstance, I rather concluded to conform my prac- 
tice, in some degree and measure, to the doctrine of 
the schools, until I should sufticiently attest and es- 
tablish my new doctrines and principles, by long and 
reiterated experience and observations, which I deem- 
ed necessary to sanction any change in the generally 
approved practice, and to ratify. the truths of my 
doctrines and maxims by the success of the remedies 
whick I proposed to myself to employ in their cure. 

Thus I laboured under great difficulties, and still 
continued to use the remedies recommended in the 
schools of medicine, until | encountered a desperate 
case of fever in a stout, healthy young man, a resident 
of the city of New-York, which baffled all my utmost 
efforts, in consultation with another physician of emi- 
nence, to effect acure ; when I was greatly affected at 
the fatal event of his death, was almost discouraged at 
the imperfection of the common medical practice, and 
determined instantaneously, in my own mind, to ascer- 
tain the real cause of his death, and the great defect 
in the common practice that could not cure him, which 
I had previously judged to be some internal local af- 
fection, in some of the vital organs of the body. I 
opened his body in the presence of a young surgeon of 
the British army, and demonstrated the real cause of 
his death, and also the cause of my failure in curing 
him. I! found gangreneous spots in the pleura of the 
langs, the consequences of inflammation of these paths 
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and I found, also, the small intestines wasted and gan- 
genous, and almost denuded of their inner coat, which 
appearances clearly demonstrated the presence and 
existence of previous general inflammation of the in- 
ternal vitals. Then I reflected on the imperfection of 
medical practice, and on the defect of our knowledge 
of the nature of diseases. 


—— 


Extracts from Dr. Hillary’s Inquiry. 


PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF CANTHARIDES, OR BLISTERS. 


I have long observed, that blisters are too fre- 
quently, and too often improperly used, as they are 
now so much in fashion. No doubt but that vesicato- 
ries are, in some particular cases, a very useful and 
efficacious remedy, when they are truly indicated, and 
judiciously applied; but it is very probable, that we 
have no one remedy, in all the Materia Medica, that is 
so frequently abused, and so often improperly applied, 
as vesicatories now are ; not only in too many cases, 
where they cannot possibly give any relief, but too 
often where they must unavoidably increase the very 
evil, which they are intended to remove or relieve. 
How often do we see them applied, and sometimes 
several of them at the same time, by pretended dab- 
blers in physic, not only where there are no indica- 
tions for applying them, but where the true indica- 
tions are against their application ; as, in the begin- 
ning of most fevers, and especially in those of the t- 
flammatory, and of the putrid kind, where, in the first, 
the stimulus of the acrid salts of the cantharides, 
which pass into the blood, must unavoidably increase 
both the stimulus, and the momentum of the blood, 
which were too great before, and so render the fever, 
inflammation, and all its symptoms worse. 

And in putrid fevers, especially in the putrid biltous 
fever of the West-Indies, where the whole mass of the 
blood is in a violent motion, and in a dissolved state 
in the beginning of it, and is continually dissolving, and 
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hastening onto amore dissolved putrescent state ; and 
in aputrid synochus, and some other putrid fever here, 
where the bleod is in an attenuated, half dissolved, 
putrescent diathesis ; where the alkalious semivolatile 
acrid salts of the cantharides must not only by their 
stimulus increase the velocity and momentum of the 
blood, which was, in the beginning of the fever, too 
great before, and so hasten on its dissolution ; but by 
their attenuating, dissolving, and putrescent property, 
must greatly increase its dissolution and putrefaction, 
and all the bad, and often fatal symptoms, and render 
them still much worse ; which repeated experience 
confirms. 

For, it is well known to the judicious, both from 
observations and experience, that all the alkaline salts, 
both volatile and fixed, and their volatile spirits, when 
taken inwardly and carried into the blood, do both at- 
tenuate, dissolve, and increase the putrescent diathesis 
of the blood and animal fluids, which repeated obser- 
vations and experiments also confirm ; and not taken 
from experiments made on pieces of dead flesh, or 
with dead animal fluids, in a state of rest; but by 
taking them inwardly. and their circulating with the 
animal fluids, where they have a very different effect 
from what they have when mixed with those that are 
dead, and in a state of rest. 

And it is as well known that the cantharides contain 
a great quantity of alkaline semi-volatile salts, which 
pass into the blood, though they are applied exter- 
nally ; and attenuate, dissolve, and hasten and increase 
its putrefaction, which is also confirmed by the putrid 
alkaline acrimony which they produce in the urine, 
with the heat avd strangury which it gives to the uri- 
nary passages. And although these inflammatory and 
putrid fevers differ very greatly, both in their causes 
and their effects, yet it is very evident that vesicato- 
ries are very hurtful in the beginning of them both, 
and at any time in the last ; as they increase the in- 
flammation in the one and the dissolution of the blood 
in the other. 

I have said before, that all the knowledge that wé 
have of the operations and effects of medicines, is 
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so much boasted of knowledge of matter and nature, is 
at the best but very imperfect, and we are totally ig- 
norant of the composition, formation, and figure of the 
ultimate elementary particles of all bodies, and all 
matter, and the internal essences of things; all that 
we know of them, is solely from their external gp- 
pearances, and from observations and experiments ‘on 
the sensible effects which they produce ; and all that 
we know of nature, is only by observation and expe- 
rience on the effects which she produces. 

Although all the knowledge that we have of the vir- 


tues, operations, and effects of all the medicines con- 


tained in the Materia Medica, has been first obtained 
by observations and experience ; yet the true know- 
ledge of diseases, their causes, and the true intentions 
of curing them, as well as when, how, and at what 
times of those diseases any of those medicines are 
indicated, and should be given, or applied, can only 
be truly known by accurate observations, certain ex- 
perience, and true inductive mechanical reasoning 
from real facts, and conformably to nature, and what 
she indicates and does ; and in knowing, and doing this 
truly, is contained the true knowledge of the medical 
art, and the abilities of the physician, and is what will 
always distinguish the real from the nominal physician, 
as Hippocrates says. 

But although we may thus truly know diseases, and 
the right intentions of curing them; and that all our 
knowledge of the natures, operations, virtues, and 
effects of all medicines, has been all obtained 
by observation and experience only, or from au- 
thors who had obtained that knowledge of them by 
those means before, and not by reasoning, as it can 
have no place therein ; yet both reasoning and analogy 
may assist to inform us how and when to give them in 


new and similar cases : 


oe 


CONSUMPTION. 


There is no disease more alarming to people ia our 
country than what is emphatically called ‘the can. 
12 
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sumption.”’ It is considered more common than in 
former years. This doubtless is true. There are at 
least four reasons for this. 

1. The people are more numerous than they were 
fifty years ago, about four to one, and allowing people 
died in the same proportion, this would make four to 
one. It is howeyer certain that consumptive cases 
have increased heyond the increase of the people. 

2. A second cause of consumption is the great diffe- 
rence in the manner of living and dress, as it respects 
people now, and fifty years ago; particularly in fe- 
males. 

Half a century ago, people lived on common, sim- 
ple, healthy food and drink, and were healthy. We 
sometimes tind an old person who tells us of living 
upon bean porridge, and other food equally simple. 
In those days the dress of men and women was plain, 
and suited to the climate where they lived, and to the 
different seasons of the year. At this time how diffe- 
rent! The fashions of the nobility in warm climates 
are brought to this country, and females of all classes 
endeavour to imitate them, until a consumption fol- 
lows, and death enas the short race of females. 

In addition to a thin dress, their clothes are tight, 
the natural shape is crowded upon, and it is sometimes 
hard for them to stoop or breathe easy. A violent 
cold is taken, a bad cough follows, symptoms of con- 
sumption are feared and mentioned, and at last it is 
seated, and the poor fashionable daughter or wife is 
taken away by what is called the guick consumption. 

3. A third cause of consumption is the great change 
in the climate within twenty years. Within that time, 
we have had cold summers, which were against the 
health of ydung people. At first young people, and 
others far advanced in years, were taken off with the 
spotted fever. They did not hold heat enough to 
withstand the cold of winter; their blood chilled, and 
they died by thousands. Many who lived through, 
and are now grown up, are troubled with cold hands 
and feet, foul stomachs, cholic, head-ache, jaundice, 
pain in the limbs, indigestion, or consumptive symptoms. 
| do not think there ever was atime when so many 
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young people were troubled with these kinds of com- 
plaints as at the present. 

4. A fourth cause of consumption, is the manner in 
which people are employed, and the manner of treat- 
ing them when sick. 

- The employment of thousands, particularly young 
people, is now different from what it was forty years 
ago. Maultitudes work in factories, and are employed 
where there is but little exercise, or they are obliged 
to continue long in a stooping posture. Others are 
employed in braiding straw. or working over the steam 
of brimstone. In the straw business there are two 
things injurious to females, one is sitting so much, the 
other and most pernicious, is continually putting their 
fingers in cold water. This in many, cools the blood 
through the whole system, and they either become 
partially blind, dropsical, or consumptive. 

The manner of treating people supposed consump- 
tive, is in my opinion the cause of more deaths by con- 
sumption than any thing else. People will send for 
the doctor when they have a had cough, pain in the 
side, foul stomach, or no appetite. ‘They are directed 
to wear a plaster on their side, to put on a blister ; 
have an issue or seaton, be bled, take salts, calomel 
and jalup, take a tarter emetic puke, diet themselves 
or go through a course of salivation, or take mercury 
till their tongues are swelled out of their mouths, 
their lips are black, their teeth loose, and they almost 
dead with hunger. If all this does not cure, the last 
direction is to go into the country for your health. I 
do not believe there is a well man on earth who could 
go through all these things without being confined to 
his bed. After going through these things, the person 
is commonly declared in a consumption, past all cure, 
and so they die. 

I believe that what is called ‘‘ the consumption” may 
as certainly be cured as any other complaint, if right- 
ly attended to in season. ' 

Consumption means a wasting or decay of the whole 
body, and generally attended with a dry cough, quick 
pulse, night sweats, pain in the side, and sometimes a 
wasting without fever or other symptoms common ir 
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consumptions. Whatever may be considered the 
cause of this disease, a cold is always the first to be- 
gin it. Most people with this complaint, date the be- 
ginning of it from wetting their feet, from damp beds, 
night air, wet clothes, taking cold after being very 
warm, or something of this kind. 

[ am more frequently called on to attend ceusump- 
tive people than any others, and seldom fail of effect- 
ing acure. Raising the heat, removing the cold and 
filth from the stomach and bowels, restoring the diges- 
tion, clearing the system from obstructions, quicken- 
ing the circulation of the blood, and opening the pores, 
will certainly cure the consumption, if done in season, 
as many can testify. People considered consumptive, 
ought by all means to avoid the following—Salts, being 
bled, Bahn of Quito, (the worst of all) water from 
mineral springs, soda water, the fashionable patent 
cough drops, made to sell, and kept at the shops. 

—_—~p—. 
The Secret of curing Diseases, and the only method of 
establihing a better Systemof Physic. By Dr. W1n- 
uiaM Hinvary. 


AccuraTELy observing all the motions, endeavours, 
and indications of nature to carry off and cure 
diseases ; and by observing by what critical evacua- 
tions she does at last cast off the morbid matter which 
caused them, and so restores health, we may, by the 
same method of reasoning, both know the methods 
and means which we should use to assist nature to pro- 
duce those salutiferous effects, if we avoid all hypo- 
thetical reasoning ; and by thus observing, following, 
and assisting nature agreeably to her indications, our 
practice will always be both more satisfactory and 
successful. For although nature does not act as an 
intelligent being, yet so most wisely and wonderfully 
is the human body formed, that whenever any noxious 
matter is got into it, that would be injurious or destruc- 
tive to it, we may observe that it so irritates, stimu- 
lates, and offends nature, that she always exerts her 
power, or the vis vite, and acts with great regularity, 
order, and uniformity, in her endeavouring to cast that 
offending matter out of the body, and thereby in car- 
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rying off the disease, and so restoring health, and pre- 
serving life. 

And seeing that in thus observing, investigating, and 
truly knowing diseases, and their causes; and from 
thence, by just reasoning and observing, knowing how 
and when to assist nature, according to her indicatipns 
and endeavours, is contained the chief part of medical 
knowledge, and the true scientific principles of the 
medical art. Let us therefore, for the love of truth, 
and the desire of doing good to mankind, diligently 
pursue these methods, and endeavour to improve 
them every way still further; as they are the only 
methods by which all true medicinal knowledge has 
been obtained, and the only means by which the medi- 
cal art has been improved in all ages. And let us care- 
fully avoid falling into the method of forming imagi- 
nary hypotheses, and reasoning from any suppositious 
and false data, either in our theory. or in our practice : 
seeing that doing so, has not only led many ingenious 
and learned physicians into various errors and mis- 
takes, but has diverted them from pursuing those me- 
thods by which they might have further improved 
medical knowledge : and let us carefully apply our 
inductive mechanical reasoning when and where, an 
only when and where we can apply it to certain and 
true data, obtained by accurate observations and clear 
experiments, founded upon certain and well known 
facts, both in our theory and practice ; and not vainly 
attempt to account for and explain the operations and 
effects of medicines, by reasoning from the supposed 
figures, structure, and size, or cohesion of the con- 
stituent elementary particles of different medicines, as 
some have vainly attempted to do, but always without 

“success, since we neither do, nor can know that by 
those means; because the operation and effects of 
medicines can be only truly known by observation and 
experience ; therefore such reasoning should have no 
place in our practice, though it has when and how to 
apply such medicines, whose effects are known. 

Therefore let us diligently apply accurate observa- 
tions, judicious experiments, and just inductive me- 
chanical reasoning, founded on real facts, in investi- 
gating the true causes of diseases, and the manner of 
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their being produced ; also in observing nature, and 
her indications, and learn of her, to know by just 
reasoning, when and how we may and should assist her 
to carry off and cure diseases : and thus we may rea- 
sonably hope to render the theory and practice of phy- 
stc beneficial to mankind 

‘* But says Lieutaud. I have often inculcated, 
for those who are seeking popularity, always to 
refer the happy termination of a disorder to any, even 
the most preposterous remedy; for no one is igno- 
rant that many patients overcome both the disease and 
the incongruous methed of cure by the power of na- 
ture alone. ” 


—p—. 
METALIC MEDICINFS. 


The following Minerals constitute the principal articles of the 
Materia Medica—Their pernicious effects on the human sys- 
tem must be obvious to every person possessed of commor 
sense : 


Sulphuric Acid. Oil of Vitriol. Silver. Gold. Bis- 
muth. Carbonate. Zinc. Copper. Iron. Scales of 
Tron. Mercury, or Quicksilver. Nitre, or Salt Petre. 
Oxide of Arsenic. Ked Lead. Lead. ‘lin, the filings 
and powder. Verdigris. Blue Vitriol. Flowers of Sul- 
phur. Diluted vitriolic Acid. Spirit of Nitre. Nitrous 
Acid. Aqua Fortis. Liver of Sulphur. Sulphuret of 
Antimony. Glass of Antimony. Golden Sulphur of 
Antimony. Antimonial Powder Butter of Antimony. 
Emetic Tartar. Panacea of Antimony. Nitrate of 
Silver. Lunar Caustic. Ammoniacal Copper. Purified 
filings of iron. Purified iron scales. Rust of iron. 
Salt of steel. Corrosive Sublimate. Calomel. White 
precipitate of Mercury. Red precipitate of Mercury. 
fEthiops Mineral. White Vitriol. Arsenical Solu- 
tion. Copper Pills. Pills of Quicksilver. Pills of 
Iron with Myrrh. Compound Liniment of Quicksilver. 
Ointment of white oxide of Lead. White Ointment. 
Ointment of Quicksilver. Ointment of Verdigris. 
Plaster of Quicksilver. Plaster of red oxide of iron, 
or strengthening Plaster. 

—>— 
“‘ The Pharmacopicia of the United States of America. By the 
authority of the Medical Societies and Colleges.” 

This book was printed in the year 1820. The fol- 
lowing is found on the first leaf, back of the title page : 
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‘‘In the general medical convention, held in the 
capitol of Washington, January, 1820—Resolved, that 
Lyman Spaulding, Thomas T. Hewson, Eli Ives, Eli- 
sha H. Butts, Jacob Rigelow, be constituted a com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be to prepare for the press 
the National Pharmacopiceia, agreed on in this con- 
vention. Samven L. Mircueny, President. 

Tuos. T. Hewson, Secretary.” 

An English scholar, on reading this book, might fancy 
himself in the valley with Ezekiel, and be led to say, 
‘and lo, there were very many bones, and lo, they 
were very dry.” 

On the 27th page, the book tells us of “‘a catalogue 
of simple medicines, together with some prepared 
medicines, which are kept in the shop of the apothe- 
cary, but are not necessarily prepared by him.” 

From the manner in which this book is printed, we 
are led to conclude that the design of it is, to keep the 
apothecary ignorant of the medicine he prepares to 
sell, or keeps prepared by others for that purpose. 

Dr. Thacher tells us of what the medicines are pre- 
pared, how they are to be used, and what they are 
given for; this is the opposite. It gives us the mine- 
ral or vegetable in latin, and how to prepare on one 
page, and the same on the opposite page in English. 
Thus, for example : 

Pills of arsenic, or rats-bane—page 106 and 7. 

‘* Pilula Arsenici. L. Acidi arseniosi grana duo. 
Opii in pulverum triti grana octo. Saponis grana 
viginti dao. Subige in massum, ‘et divide in pilulas 
triginta duas.”” 

On the opposite side the same is in. English thus : 

** Pills of Arsenic. Take of arsenious acid, two 
grains. Opium in powder, eight grains. Castile 
soap, twenty-two grains. Form a mass and divide into 
thirty-two pills.” 

There is nothing said here as to the use of these pills, so that 
the apothecary and sick man must deal out and receive this, 
without knowing what it is designed to do. But, “ the doctor 
knows.”—In company with a doctor, not long since, I asked him 
why the new Pharmacopieia was written in such a manner— 
He replied, ‘*1I suppose it was done to prevent the apothecarie< 
from giving prescriptions.”—Medical Newspaper. 
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CALOMEL: 


Physicians of the highest rank, 

(To pay their fees we need a bank, ) 
Combine all wisdom, art and skill, 
Science and sense, in Calemel. 


Howe’er their patients may complain, 
Of head, or heart, or nerve, or vein, 
Of fever high, or parch, or swell, 
The remedy is Calomel. 


When Mr. A. or B. is sick— 
* Go fetch the doctor, and be quick”—- 
The doctor comes, with much good will, 
But ne’er forgets his Calomel, 


He takes his patient by the hand, 
And compliments him as a friend; 
He sits awhile his pulse to feel, 
And then takes out his Calomel. 


He then turns to the patient’s wife, 
Have you clean paper, spoon, and kuife 
I think your husband might do well 

To take a dose of Calomel.” 


He then deals out the precious grains— 
* This, Ma’am, I’m sure wil) ease his pains . 
Once in three hours, at sound of bell, 
Give him a dose of Calomel.” 


le leaves his patient in her care, 

And bids good-bye with graceful air ;-~- 
In hopes bad humors to expel, 

She freely gives the Calomel. 


The man grows worsc, quite fast indeed— 
‘** Go call for counsel—ride with speed”— 
The counsel comes, like post with mail, 
Doubling the dose of Calomel. 


The man in death begins to groan 
The fatal job for hima is done ; 
His soul is wing’d for heaven or he}!— 


A sacrifice to Calomel. 


Physicians of my former choice, 
Receive my gounsel and advice ; 
Be not offeaded though | tell 
The dire effects of Calome). 


And when I must resign’my breati: 
Pray let me die a natural death. 


And bid you all a long farewell}. 
Withont one doze of Calomel. 





